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Address to the Members of the Society of 


Friends on the subject of War. 


Dear Friends :—The present position of this 
country in reference to foreign affairs, and our. re- 
sponsibility as a Christian Church in relation there- 
to, have on several occasions been seriously before 
us; and we desire afresh to remind you of your 
individual duty consistently to uphold the great 
truth that all war is opposed to the spirit and pre- 
cepts of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

We would earnestly entreat you faithfully to 
maintain the teaching of the New Testament in its 
fulness on this important subject, to be loyal in 
your allegiance to the Prince of Peace, and in His 
Spirit to use your privileges as witnesses for right- 
eousness and truth. 

We pray that the universal Church, embracing 
the Christian truth that ‘‘ God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the face 
of the earth,’’ may be led to see that the slaughter- 
Ing of our fellow-men, under any pretext whatso- 
ever, whether among the more or the less enlight- 
ened of the nations, is directly in opposition to the 
teachings of our Lord and His Apostles. 

_ We dare not believe that our Saviour, in enjoin- 
ing the love of enemies and the forgiveness of 
injuries, has prescribed for man a series of precepts 
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which the practice is to be postponed till all shall 
be persuaded of them. 

As Christians we cannot recognize two doctrines— 
one for individuals as between themselves, and 
another for nations. The morality which Chris- 
tianity claims from men in their intercourse with 
one another is surely no less binding on them when 
they are called to act in the name and on behalf 
of their country. Personal combat, as a means of 
settling disputes between individuals, has long been 
abolished in this country as barbarous and criminal. 
War is substantially international duelling. 

Our object, however, is not so much to restate 
our convictions as to encourage you to maintain 
them everywhere, to use all available and suitable 
means to spread them amongst your fellow citizens, 
and especially to bring before the Christian people 
of this land their very grave and serious responsi- 
bilities in reterence to this question. 

We desire to warn our members against being led 
away by the warlike tone of a portion of the news. 
paper press of this country, which is apt to create 
and foster, rather than allay, the excitement of the 
public mind when what are called national honor 
and national prestige are involved. 

We deplore the terrible bloodshed which has 
taken place in Egypt and the Soudan during the 
past three years, and we earnestly desire that the 


which are incapable of being carried out, or of | war may not be continued for any purpose what- 
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ever. Dark clouds may appear to be gathering 
over the nation; but the Christian statesman no 
less than the private individual may gather strength 
and comfort from the assurance that ‘‘ unto the 
upright there ariseth light in the darkness.” 

Many of you are called upon to associate in pub- 
lic life, whether national or local, with those who 
approve of War. We desire to encourage you to 
uphold your views firmly and without flinching, al- 
though the endeavor may at times place you in 
positions of difficulty, and cause doubt as to your 
right course of action. Be assured that as you seek 
it, the guidance and wisdom that is from above will 
be given you, and that you will be strengthened to 
act in fidelity to the teachings of Christ. 

Signed on behalf of the Society of Friends of 
Great Britain, at its Representative Meeting, held 
in London, the 27th of Third month, 1885. 

RICHARD LITTLEBOY, Clerk. 
12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London. 
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OUR LONDON LETTER. 








A few particulars have lately been published 
which illustrate in a remarkable manner the growth 
of one of the leading religious sects (that of the 
Wesleyan Methodists) in the Australian colonies 
during the last five-and-twenty or thirty years. 
This body possesses about 1300 churches and nearly 
as many Sunday schools, the number of each being 
about seven times greater than was the case in 
1855. The scholars receiving instruction in Wes- 
leyan Sunday-schools amount to 102,000, and have 
increased eight-fold in the same time. Numerically 
this section of the church now ranks third amongst 
the Protestant Australian churches. Complete sta 
tistics for all the colonies are, unfortunately, not 
available, but we find that in the three most popu 
lous (New South Wales, Victoria, and South Aus- 
tralia) there were recorded at the census of 1881 
in round numbers 729,000 adherents of the Angli- 
can Church, 223,000 Presbyterians, and 196,000 
Wesleyan Methodists. But if we go by the 
comparative numbers of churches and chapels, 
or ot Sabbath-school teachers, then we must con- 
cede the first place in the list to the Wesleyans, 
These figures are, moreover, irrespective of the 
numerous other branches of the Methodist family, 
some of which are by no means small. 

The proportion of the Wesleyans to the popula- 
tion varies considerably in the different colonies. 
From the actual numbers returned to the last census 
it appears that the ratio was highest in South Aus- 
tralia, being no less than 15.0 per cent. Victoria 
came next with a rate of 11.3 percent; thenat an 
interval came New Zraland, New South Wales, 
Tasmania, and Western Australia, their percentages 
varying from 8.1 to 6.9. Lastly, the Wesleyans of 
Queensland were only 4.8 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. It would be an interesting matter to inquire 
into the causes of these inter-colonial variations, 
and also to ascertain the corresponding particulars 
for other religious denominations. ‘Taking these 
seven colonies as a whole the number of Wesleyan 


Methodists amounted to 257,000, being 9.3 per 
cent., or nearly one in ten,of the entire population, 
London, Fourth mo. 23d, 1885. 


me 





From The [London] Christian. 


THE REVISED BIBLE. 





While we do not look for perfection in any 
work of man, we may anticipate that the revision 
of the Old Testament will create a greater sens. 
tion than marked the appearance of that of the 
New Testament. As was indicated in our first pa: 
per, no branch of investigation has yielded richer 
or larger results than the knowledge acquired of 
oriental languages since 1611. Especially has this 
been the case in the present century. In addition, 
the literature on the Old Testament has been of late 
years inestimable in value. Single Scriptural 
books have been subject to careful exposition ; and 
light, beyond all conception, has been thrown 
on the inspired records. Biblical Archeology, 
in its bearing upon Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt; 
Jewish antiquities and authorities; geographical 
and topographical explorations; ripe scholarship 
and Eastern learning, must have vastly aided the 
Old Testament Company, and it may be hoped the 
rich results will appear in their Revised Version, 

Let us pause fora moment. We have seen that 
in relation to the supreme and vital articles of the 
Christian faith, there was among the MS. copies of 
the New Testament—copies from Greece, Rome, 
Carthage, the Persian frontier, slopes of Lebanon, 
the coasts of Malabar, the Egyptian deserts, mon- 
asteries of Gaul, and from the heights of Sinai—a 
marvellously substantial unanimity. Forgery in the 
light of such a fact must be held to have been ab- 
solutely impossible. So in relation to the Old Tes- 
tament; modern investigations in matters of 
ancient languages, places, buildings, and events, 
all go to confirm the truthfulness of the books of 
the Bible. Surely we may conclude that another 
momentous page of the world’s history is about to 
be opened: and before its disclosures dawn, the 
assurance is to be confirmed and strengthened that 
in the Scriptures of both Testaments is the voice 
to men of the living God. 

To return to the subject of Old Testament trans- 
lation. A collateral advantage will be secured in 
reference to Zglish words. Changes in our 
mother tongue have been such that we have 
marked about a hundred places where words, which 
were common in 16i1, are no longer in general 
use. Almost all of these are in the Old Testa- 
ment. ‘There are, moreover, in the Authorized 
Version, about one hundred and seventy places 
where there are words which have changed their 
meaning. Three fourths of these are also in the 
Oid Testament (see Professor Newth on Bible Re- 
vision: Hodder & Stoughton). Certainly a Book 
that has to be circulated among the hundreds of 
millions who speak English should not contain 
archaic words, or those of doubtful meaning. 

And now, may we not fittingly ask what is that 
great spiritual principle which we hope will be 
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shown to be even more plainly enforced and illus- | 


trated in the expected version? In making this 
inquiry there is no intention to suggest that the 
Qld Testament teaches but one pervasive lesson. 
Such a method is facile and captivating, but is 
superficial. Nevertheless there is one dominating 
truth which is the very essence of the Old Testa- 
ment. God’s chosen people were witnesses on be- 
talf of faith; their warfare was the warfare of 
fiith; their whole history was an emphatic and 
everlasting record of the disasters or triumphs 
which followed the failure or the maintenance of 
fith, Against the materialism which attributed 
occult influences to nature, was set God; against 
the sham divinities which malign world powers 
framed, was set the one Living God; against the 
corrupt demands of Polytheism was set the holy 
wilof God; against the might of earthly king- 
doms was set the dominion and almightiness of 
God. Yes, the Bible claims that ascendency for 
God to which the noblest men of all times have 
aspired. Abraham is called to be the father of a 
theocratic nation. Moses confronts the pride of 
Egypt by proofs of the reign of Jehovah. Samuel 
forms schools of prophets, who should bear mes- 
sages of encouragement or monition from the 
Lord of Hosts. Israel goes into exile as apostate 
to the power of faith, and returns as a race of 
Puritans when faith has resumed its ministry. It 
is true that all is moving towards a Messianic des- 


tination, but that is to give a grander unveiling of 
the potency, safety and blessedness of faith. 


Most opportunely will the Revised Bible draw 


interest around it. Its testimony of faith will be 
more needed as the new future opens. About 
miracles men will come to ask, as has been well 
said, not how they were worked, but when, and 
why they were at special periods, a necessity. 
About ‘‘laws’”’ of nature, they will learn from the 
Old Testament, as Bishop Butler has said ‘* That 
that which is natural as much requires an intelli- 
gent Agent as that which is miraculous.” All 
life will be shown to have its meaning, its best 
motives, its firmest supports in that habitual recol- 
lection of God which the historians and prophets 
of Israel taught. The doctrine of faith furnishes 
the key to the Old Testament, and gives grandeur 
and meaning to life. The present denial of God, 
either in the form of Atheism, or Agnosticism, 
cannot last. Man, ere long, will say, in the words 
of a modern poet, ‘‘I am all alone, I must have 
Thee.” Yea, the race will learn that the final 
consummation and triumph of good over evil can 
come only when the goal, towards which all Reve- 


lation works, is realized, and GOD SHALL BE 
ALL IN ALL. 


RS —EEEe 


NIAGARA,—At last the bill has become a law which 
takes the bank of the river out of private control and 
makes it the property of the State. The unsightly 
Structures will be removed, and the scene will be re- 
stored to something of its primeval beauty and gran- 
deur, making it, in certain respects, the most magnifi- 
cent park in the world,— Exchange. 


BRITISH MISSIONS IN INDIA. 


In a review of a book by James Kennedy, for 
thirty-six years a missionary in India, the JVation 
says : 

The fact commonly pleaded to account for the 
little progress made by the various Christian mis- 
sions in India is the immobility of the Asiatic char- 
acter. But as regards the religious history of India 
this does not happen to be a fact. That continent 
has been the theatre of a succession of religious 
revolutions of the widest and most drastic charac- 
ter. Buddhism established itself on the ruins of 
Brahminism ; then Brahminism recovered its ascend- 
ency, while Islamism continues even at this date 
to gather in an abundant harvest from among the 
lower castes of: Southern India, and also in Eastern 
Bengal. Immobility as regards its religious convic- 
tions is the very last attribute that can be ascribed 
to the people of India; and if Christianity makes 
slower progress among them than did Islamism, the 
cause must be looked for in the character of the 
English rather than that of the native population. 
When this is done, the marvel, in our opinion, will 
be, not that Christian missions have effected so little, 
but that they have accomplished so much. The 
splendor and magnificence of the Mohammedan 
conquerors of India are still to be seen, all over 
the country, in their beautiful and stately mosques, 
palaces, shrines, tombs, tanks, aqueducts, and 
other public works; but that which most concerns 
us at present is the profound religious faith which, 
so to speak, is embodied in these grand edifices. 
They were all erected to the glory of Allah and his 
Prophet. The Faith, it is perfectly clear, was al- 
ways the first thought in the Mohammedan mind ; 
and an imaginative people like the Hindus could not 
fail to be deeply impressed by such a fact as this. 
Secondly, the Moslems were not, like the English, 
mere birds of passage. They made India their 
country in as absolute a sense as did the Hindus 
whom they found established there; and all their 
works were, in consequence, done with a view to 
the future ages, not, as with the English, in order 
to secure a clear balance-sheet for the next year’s 
budget. Thirdly a Hindu, on becoming a Moslem, 
acquired at once and as a matter of course all the 
privileges of the conquering race. He entered into 
a higher state, instead of having to endure the 
heavy sacrifices which the ingenuity of the Court 
of Directors had contrived for those misguided na- 
tives who were so lacking in worldly-wisdom as to 
become Christians. Lastly, there was no limit to 
the hopes which a Hindu becoming a Moslem 
might entertain. He might become the leader of 
an army, the Governor of a province, the chief min- 
ister of the whole mighty empire; but a Christian 
native can look forward to no such high possibili- 
ties. The ceremony of baptism cannot whiten his 
skin, and is, therefore, from the material point of 
view, quite valueless. 

The English during the past quarter of a century 
may be said to have surpassed their Moslem prede- 
cessors in the matter of public works. They have 
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built canals and constructed railways, but they do 
not pretend to have done these things for the sake 
of religion, but for pecuniary profit merely. Reli- 
giously, it cannot be denied that the English in 
India cut a very sorry figure when contrasted with 
their predecessors. The majority of the high offi 
cials are the merest Sadducees, who cannot be said 
to profess any religion at all. There are churches 
in India, but it is impossible to conceive of a more 
pitiful contrast than that between these mean and 
unsightly edifices and the magnificent structures in 
which Hindu Buddhist and Moslem gave expression 
to the faith that- was in them. Judged by the 
Oriental standard in such matters, Englishmen in 
India may be said to treat their religion with insult 
and contumely; or their religion is rather to 
tolerate all religions than to believe in any one in 
particular. And the efforts of the missionaries are 
neutralized by the placid indifference of nearly every 
Englishman who does not happen to be a mission- 
ary. 

The chief obstacle, however, which besets the 
missionary is that occasioned by the peculiar rela- 
tion which exists between Englishmen and natives. 
The English are not merely the rulers of the coung 
try, but rulers in whose inner life, as individuals, 
the people are of no account—that is to say, the 
English in India form no attachments, no friend- 
ships, with the people of the country. A few among 
them may associate with the natives from a sense 
of duty; but for their mental and moral needs, 
their own countrymen are sufficient, and not one 
Englishman in a thousand, when the hour comes for 
leaving India for good, is sensible of a wrench, of 
a void being created in his life by the separation 
from any native whom he has known. No greater 
obstacle in the way of mission work can be con- 
ceived than a state of mind such as this. It denotes 
the want of that touch of nature which makes the 
whole world kin, and yet it is a defect from which 
the English missionary is, of necessity, as little 
exempt as the English official. It is painfully ap- 
parent in Mr. Kennedy’s record of his thirty-six 
years’ experiences. From the beginning to the end 
we are not introduced to a single native who stood 
to Mr. Kennedy in the relation of a friend. That 
title is reserved for application to men of his own 
race and language exclusively. Indeed, it is ex- 
tremely seldom that an inhabitant of the country, 
Christian or otherwise, receives from Mr. Kennedy 
any more particular description than a ‘‘ native.” 
Contrast this attitude of aloofness with the feelings 
of the Apostle Paul toward individual members of 
the churches which he had founded, and we shall 
find little difficulty in understanding why Chris- 
tianity in India does not spread and develop as in 
the days of Imperial Rome. 


————_—___-e@o—_____ 


Tue Lord would have every one to forsake sin 
and live—Cast away from you all your transgres- 
sions, whereby ye have transgressed, and make you 
a new heart and a new spirit ; for why will ye die, 
O house of Israel !—Ezekiel xvitt. 31. 


BOOK NOTICE. 


A REeasonaBLe FaitH. SHort REwiGious Essays 
FOR THE Times.—By three * Friends.” London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1884. Pamphlet, pp. 102, 

(Continued from page-629.) 

Romans, viii. 3 (R. V.): ‘* For what the law 
could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God, sending His own Son in the likeness of 
sinful flesh and as an offering for sin, condemned 
sin in the flesh.’”” Here the Revisers have shown 
their understanding of the Apostle’s meaning, by 
adding the words (in italics) as an offering; 
which were not in the Authorized Version. 

It is so manifest that Paul taught the doctrine set 
forth in these passages, that we need not occupy 
space with more than a reference to a few others 
of the most remarkable texts to the same effect in 
his Epistles. Such are: I Cor. i, 18-25; v. 7; Il 
Cor. xv. 3; v. 20, 213 Galatians ii. 16-21; iii, 
11-14; Ephesians i. 7; ii. 13-17. 

Coming to the Epistle to the Hebrews, there is 
especial satisfaction in connection with this subject, 
in recognizing the large preponderance of evidence 
that this Epistle was written by another hand than 
Paul’s, It corroborates very fully his teaching 
concerning the great reconciliation; while it 
expands in a most admirable manner the way in 
which, as Paul had said, the law was a schoolmaster 
(tutor, R. V.) to bring the chosen people of God 
to Christ (Galatians iii. 24). Whoever denies the 
Divinely purposed typical character of the sacrifices 
under the Mosaic dispensation, all of them pointing 
directly to Christ, ‘‘ our passover”’ (I Cor. v. 7), 
must absolutely reject, as it is impossible otherwise 
to interpret, the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Thus, it is written, Heb. ix. 22-28 (R. V.): 
‘¢ And according to the law, I may almost say, all 
things are cleansed with blood, and apart from 
shedding of blood there is no remission. It was 
necessary therefore that the copies of the things in 
the heavens should be cleansed with these ; but the 
heavenly things with better sacrifices than these. 
For Christ entered not into a holy place made 
with hands, like in pattern to the true; but into 
heaven itself, now to appear before the face of 
God for us; nor yet that He should offer Himself 
often; as the high priest entereth into the holy 
place year by year with blood not his own; else 
must he often have suffered since the foundation of 
the world: but now once at the end of the ages 
hath He been manifested to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of Himself. And inasmuch as it 1s 
appointed unto men once to die, and after this 
cometh judgment; so Christ also, having been 
once offered to bear the sins of many, shall appeat 
a second time, apart from sin, to them that wait 
for Him, unto salvation.” To the same effect also 
are Heb. x. 5-15, 19-22; and many other very 
clear passages. 

So far from Paul’s ‘scholastic training and 
reasoning mind ” being alone responsible for such 
teaching, we find it very distinctly set forth in the 
language of the Apostles Peter and John. Thus, I 
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Peter i. 18-20 (R. V.): ‘* Knowing that ye were 
redeemed, not with corruptible things, with silver 
and gold, from your vain manner of life handed 
down from your fathers; but with precious blood, 
3s of a lamb without blemish and without spot, 
wen the blood of Christ: who was foreknown 
indeed before the foundation of the world, but was 
manifested at the end of the times for your sake, 
who through Him are believers in God, which 
raised him from the dead and gave Him glory.” 
Also, I Peter iii. 18 (R. V.): ‘* Because Christ 
aso suffered for sins once, the righteous for the 
wrighteous, that He might bring us to God; 
being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in 
the Spirit.” 

And the Apostle John: how did he proclaim, as 
before him had done John the Fore-runner, the 
love of God, as shown by the ‘* Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sins of the world !’’ Not only in 
his Gospel 1s this testimony given, but also in his 
Epistles and in the Book of Revelation. I John iv. 
10(R. V.): ‘*Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that He loved us, and sent the Son Zo de 
the propitiation for our sins.” Rev. xix. 11-13 
(R. V.): ** And he is arrayed in a garment 
sprinkled with blood: and His name is called the 
Word of God.” Likewise Rev. v. 6, and xii. 11; 
and, especially, vii. 14 (R. V.): ‘* These are they 
which come out of the great tribulation, and they 
washed their robes, and made them white in the 
blood of the Lamb.’’ 

It is urged by the writers of the Essays before us, 
that these are all strong ‘‘ figurative expressions.’’ 
So they are; and by such it is the frequent usage 
of Holy Scripture to aid our minds in the reception 
of truths which transcend our perfect comprehen- 
son. It may be admitted freely that xo one of 
the words in question, ‘‘ propitiation,”’ ‘‘ransom,”’ 
&e., contains and conveys the who/e truth in 
regard to what Christ did and suffered for us. Nor 
do the Scriptures give warrant for narrowing our 
conception of His sacrifice to the physical agony of 
thecrucifixion, What His spirit bore at Gethsem- 
ane, and in that awful cry, ‘‘ My God, My God, 
why hast thou forsaken me,” no human thought or 
Imagination can at all approach. It is, moreover, 
an entirely Scriptural apprehension, that, as it is 
aid in the Old Testament concerning Jehovah's 
love for His people, that ‘‘in all their afflictions 
He was afflicted,’’ so, from the foundation of the 
world, «*Man’s sinning means God's suffering.”’ 
Of this, the culmination and manifestation met in 
the crucifixion of our Lord on Calvary. Thus were 
the perfect holiness and infinite mercy of God 
reconciled ; and the eternal righteousness of His 
law was maintained before the universe. 


(To be concluded.) 


——-~---- ome 


Lasr Hours or Ear Carrns.—A well known 
Christian lady, and a friend of the family, writing 
to The Record, says: ‘*A chill followed by con- 
gestion of the lungs, proved to be the call to an 
tternal rest in the Home of the Lord, who loved 
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him too well to keep him out in the storm and rain 
of earthly life any longer. The eldest of his two 
dearly-loved daughters thus writes: ‘Stamped on 
that dear face, so lovely and holy in its calm peace, 
are the words, ‘* Thou hast made him exceeding 
glad with thy countenance.”’ His latest words, the 
only ones spoken for many hours, were of his Mas- 
ter: ‘* The only faith to live and die in, is Christ. 
God bring and keep all my beloved ones in this 
faith. Let nothing come between you and Christ.”’ 
Then his voice rang out, ‘‘ God so loved the world, 
that He gave His only begotten Son, that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life—eternal, eternal life.’’ Then he leaned 
his head on my mother’s shoulder and fell asleep in 
Jesus,’ ’’ 

As another contemporary justly observes :— 
‘* Those who associate piety with intellectual weak- 
ness would do well to look on a man like Earl 
Cairns, who won a first place among statesmen, 
and yet was a humble and sincere believer.” — 7he 
Christian. 


-.- — 


A STRIKING INCIDENT. 

‘¢ Moffat finishes his marvelous record of 
missionary labor in South Africa during the earlier 
years of his residence there with the following 
striking illustration of the value of the Bible. 
‘The vast importance,’ he says, ‘of having the 
Scriptures in the language of the natives will be 
seen when we look on the scattered towns and 
hamlets which stud the interior, over which one 
language, with slight variations, is spoken as far 
as the equator. When taught to read, they have 
in their hands the means not only of recovering 
them from their natural darkness, but of keeping 
the lamp of life burning even amidst comparatively 
desert gloom. In one of my early journeys with 
some of my companions, we came to a heathen 
village on the banks of the Orange River, between 
Namaqua Land and the Griqua country. We had 
travelled far and were hungry, thirsty and fatigued. 
From the fear of being exposed to lions, we 
preferred remaining at the village to proceeding 
during tne night. The people at the village rather 
roughly directed us to halt at a distance. We 
asked water, but they would not supply it. I of- 
fered the three or four buttons that still remained on 
my jacket for a little milk; this also was refused. 
We had the prospect of another hungry night at a 
distance from water, though within sight of the 
river. We found it difficult to reconcile ourselves 
to our lot, for in addition to repeated rebuffs, the 
manner of the villagers excited suspicion. When 
twilight drew on, a woman approached from the 
height beyond which the village lay. She bore on 
her head a bundle of wood, and had a vessel of milk 
in her hand. A second time she approached with 
a cooking vessel on her head and a leg of mutton 
in one hand and water in the other. She sat down 
without saying a word, prepared the fire and put 
on the meat. We asked her again and again who 
she was. She remained silent till affectionately 
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entreated to give us a reason for such unlooked-for 
kindness to strangers. The solitary tear stole 
down her sable cheek, when she replied: ‘I love 
Him whose servant you are, and surely it is my 
duty to give you acup of cold water in His name. 
My heart 1s full, therefore, I cannot speak the joy 
I feel to see you in this out-of-the-world place.’ 
On learning a little of her history, and that she 
was a solitary light burning in a dark place, I 
asked her how she kept up the life of God in her 
soul in the entire absence of the communion of 
saints. She drew from her bosom a copy of the 
Dutch New Testament, which she had received 
from Mr. Helm when in his school some years 
previous, before she had been compelled by her 
connections to retire to her present seclusion. 
‘ This,’ she said, ‘ is the fountain whence I drink ; 
this is the oil which makes my lamp burn.’ I 
looked on the precious relic, printed by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and the reader may 
conceive how I felt, and my believing companions 
with me, when we met with this disciple, and 
mingled our sympathies and prayers together at 
the throne of our Heavenly Father.”’—JZife of 
Robert Moffat, D.D. — 


—————_ -o 





An Extract. 


AVOID NARROWNESS. 


He who is perfectly holy has no relish for any- 
thing in which this element is entirely wanting, 
And yet there is a possibility of making a hobby of 
holiness to the subversion of the truth and the great 
injury of the cause. Those who do so imagine they 
would lose the witness of the Spirit if they did not 
give prominence to the subject of entire sanctifica- 
tion in every prayer, confession, hymn, Scripture 
quotation, sermon, exhortation, Sunday-school 
lesson, and conversation. To such no sermon is 
edifying, no prayer-meeting beneficial, no conver- 
sation interesting, unless the doctrine or experience 
of holiness is the all-absorbing topic. Indeed, 
many think they do God service by perpetually 
finding fault with all who are not as perfect as they 
are, and by absenting themselves from all meetings 
not distinctively designed for the direct promotion 
of holiness, and by running after those who say, 
Lo here is holiness! or, Lo there is holiness ! to the 
neglect of their duties at home. Such make holi- 
ness not only the ‘‘ central thought of Christianity,” 
but the only thought. Holiness is to man’s moral 
life what sound, vigorous health is’ to the bodily 
life. Such health manifests itself in all the acts of 
the body, and in the special tunctions of every in- 
dividual organ ; yet, while it is to the body an om- 
nipresent power, and the condition of all true 
efficiency and enjoyment, it were unedifying to 
make it a constant subject of conversation or exclu- 
sive object of contemplation, even though every 
individual act and the whole plan of life had reter- 
ence to the perfect preservation thereof. 

It is to be further observed that those who make 
a hobby of holiness make no progress whatever in 
the divine life any more than do those who 
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claim to have received all of holiness in conversion, 
They at every meeting seek for a reproduction of 
the same sensation which they realized when first 
sanctified, quote the same Scriptural passages with. 
out throwing additional light upon them, use the 
same trite expressions, tell the same experience, and 
evidently make no intelligent progress in the knowl- 
edge of the Lord. The result is a stunted growth 
in grace, a stagnation of the work of holiness, and 
a confirmation of the error that the wholly sancti- 
fied can make no further progress; whereas, there 
are plenty of promises in the Bible which offer to 
all, even in this life, much that lies far beyond 
what one realizes in his entire sanctification.—A, 
HT, Hershey, in Living Epistle. 


a SEO 


HEALTH. 








THE GrounD AND DisEasE.—No ground is so 
compact but that there are some interstices, or 
spaces between its particles. These spaces will 
be filled either by air or water. These spaces are 
often equal, or nearly so, to the solid material. 
Thus, many a glass full of sand can have poured 
into it nearly the same sized glass full of water. 
This is known as the porosity of soils—pores for 
water or air or gases that may be introduced therein. 
The farmer who digs a post hole and puts in a post 
wonders that even with the post in, the earth taken 
out will not fill the hole. It has, in the digging, 
become so mixed up with air, or water, or mois- 
ture from the atmosphere, that it will compact more 
closely than before. Mr. Pumpelly, C. E., of New- 
port, made two interesting reports to the National 
Board of Health, in which he seemed to show that 
the filtering capacity of soils depended far more on 
the number and minuteness of the spaces for air 
than upon any capacity in the particles themselves. 
The capacity of sand for air is as high as fifty per 
cent. in its natural beds. Yet the fact that gravel 
is rather a better filter than sand, shows that the 
filtering power depends on a combination of quali- 
ties. It yround is filled with water, this merely 
means that the space which would otherwise be oc- 
cupied by air is »ccupied by water. It this water 
be flowing hither and thither, it will be drawing 
some air after it, or mingling withit. But stagnant 
water in the ground, when near the surface, is 
merely shutting out air, and is not of service in any 
health sense. The great effort for building ground 
is so to promote circulation and so to lower the 
level of the ground water that air may have the 
freest circulation. If so, the tendency of the air 
is constantly to aid in the salutary change of the 
organic matter in the soil, so that it shall not pro- 
duce foul air. It is possible to have foul air in the 
ground, as well as in the atmosphere, and so to 
overload these hidden processes of Nature that the 
ground air may be incompetent to purify itself. But 
it is claimed by some that the oxygen of the ground 
air is even more active than that above the surface, 
and that this only occurs under most enforced con- 
ditions, The movement of rain through the soil, 
and the changes of temperature are the chief motors 
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of ground air. Where there are openings, as cellars 
or basements, it tends to flow into these, and, un- 
less pure, adds to the fouled air of the house. When 
the ground is frozen in winter, and there are heated 
basements, the ground air is largely drawn in. The 
same is true when heavy rains force the air out of 
the ground ; so much so that, in foul places, base- 
ments become especially malodorous at such times. 
The effect of ice, in excluding air, is such that 
where tae water is obtained from rivers long closed 
over by ice it sometimes becomes flat and insipid 
jn winter, even when good in summer. The rela- 
tion of ground air to the soil and to all holes and 
excavations therein is a most important factor in 
health and disease. If the ground air is pure, it 
thus becomes a help to purification ; but, if not, it 
isone of the most insidious and disastrous sources 
of disease. Where the soil is made up of compost 
or rubbish, or is too compact, or is excluded from 
light and partly from air, it too often is a direct 
cause of disease. We are even able so to charge 
the ground air outside of buildings with noxious 
vapors and gases which come to be perceived in the 
houre. The experiment has been tried by satura- 
ting ground near buildings or wells with kerosene. 
Not less easily may injurious ground air be intro- 
duced into houses. The teaching of all this is that 
the first business of the sanitarian and of each head 
of a family is to keep the ground pure. When we 


live in cities this can only be done on a system of 


sanitary police and inspection, and the removal of 
all things which would contaminate the soil. In 
cities no form of organic, decayable matter, liquid 
orsolid, should ever find its way into the ground. 
Removal should be the absolute and inflexible rule. 
The work of the scavenger should be so thorough 
that no filth hole, under any possible pretense, 
should be allowed to exist. An odorless excavating 
apparatus in a city is the admission that foul ma- 
terial is being put under ground, and, although 
better than leaving it there, it is a hazardous way. 
It is because of this that sewer systems and scaveng 
ing, each complete in its appliances and in its ad- 
ministrative detail, are the hope and reliance of city 
life. —/ndependent. 


RURAL. 


Tae Copiin Morn.—In my practice I have 
discovered how to destroy easily this insect in such 
numbers that it is no longer a pest; but I have 
never made this method known outside of the circle 
in which I live. I was instructed by a friend to 
place sweetened water on the bee stand to catch 
the bee moth. I did so, and went the next 
morning and found six moths, but from examina- 
tion they proved, to be the codlin moth. I then 
determined to try an experiment to catch codlin 
moths, and in the evening a basin of sweetened 
water was hung on the limb of a Harvest Apple tree ; 
to my joy and surprise I found; next morning, 
the liquid in the basin was completely covered with 
codlin moths. I at once ordered the tinsmith to 
make me thirty-five or forty basins, holding a trifle 


over a pint each, with wire bales by which to hang 
them up. 

The place selected to hang the basins should be 
open and easy of access. No more liquid should 
be prepared than is needed for immediate 
use, for if kept long it will lose its ripe apple 
or new cider smell and taste. For thirty or 
thirty-five basins take a gallon of rain water 
and sweeten it, and then add a little vinegar 
to give it aroma, for it is the ripe apple or cider 
smell that attracts the moths to their liquid 
graves. I think Sorghum molasses is best for 
sweetening. The time for commencing the use of 
the bath will depend on the season, somewhere 
from the first to the fifteenth of May, and it should 
be continued until July, when the first brood of 
moths will have been captured.—From a Prize 
Essay in Vicks Magazine. 


A New Way witH Lima BEans.—The latest 
improvement in raising Lima Beans is to use brush 
about eight feet high, stuck like pea-brush, instead 
of poles, as commonly practiced. Plant in hills 
about three feet apart in the direction of the rows, 
two or three plants to the hill, and the rows six or 
eight feet from each other. Cut off the tops of the 
plants when they get above the brush, and stop all 
the side shoots when they are two feet long. The 
vines are much better exposed to the sun and air 
in this manner, and far larger crops are said to be 
matured than by poling.—Vick’s Magasine. 


ONE OF THE MOST INTERESTING studies connected 
with forestry is the succession of forest growths. 
It is a common observation that when a forest 
disappears it is generally replaced by one of a 
different species. Close observers, however, note 
that there is a great regularity in the sequence—so 
great, indeed, as to take the events out of the 
channel of a mere struggle for life, and to place 
them in the great chain of foreknowledge and 
design, which is now becoming more and more 
perceptible to the scientific mind. There is a 
struggle for life in which the weaker is displaced ; 
but the conqueror could never have conquered, or 
have maintained the conqueror’s hold, but for his 
victim having had a footing before him. In: the 
Rocky Mountains of Colorado, the first tree to 
take possession of the rocky heights is the aspen 
poplar. No other tree attempts possession of the 
sterile soil. No sooner, however, does it spread 
over the wide acres, than the twisted pine (Pinus 
contorta) rushes in, contests the ground, and 
finally conquers. No sooner does it claim the 
ground for itself than various species of fir appear ; 
and before the cycle closes we have forests of fir 
only where once nothing but aspen clothed the 
ground. ‘The subject is still more interesting in 
those parts of the world where deciduous trees pre- 
vail, because of their greater number and variety 
ot species. Hansen has recently contributed to 
L’ Exploration a paper on succession in Danish 
forests. There, as in our Rockies, the aspen first 
stakes its claim on land no other tree cares to 
occupy. It scarcely begins to flourish, however, 
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before the birch envies it the possession, and 
drives it out. If the oak then has a chance, it will 
drive out the birch. The beech then follows, and 
challenges the oak, which has finally to succumb. 
The beech, indeed, is ‘‘ the terrible child’”’ of these 
Northern forests. It will not begin any warfare 
with the barren rocks for subsistence ; but it con- 
tests the ground won by other species, and beats 
the original owners every time.—/ndependent. 


A NEW THING has just been started in England, 
and that is, to attach a dairy school to each of their 
dairy factories, where the peasantry of both sexes 
can be saught dairying in the most perfect manner. 
They have also traveling dairies, which go about 
the country for the purpose of teaching those 
people at their homes, or near by, who cannot 
attend the schools. Dairying is getting to be one 
of the most important interests of the United 
Kingdom, and noblemen and rich landed com- 
moners, bishops and their clergy, are now taking 
hold of the thing with a will. Even Queen 
Victoria has her model dairy. —Sandila. 



















question ‘‘ what is primary in authority ” be asked, 
we must reply, ‘‘the Holy Spirit.” But, as the 
revelations and commantiments of God, whether 
directly to the soul or through the Scriptures, are 
always in harmony with each other, such a question 
(although forced upon Early Friends in contro. 
versy) has no practical value at the present day, 


These remarks are made on account of the jn. 
sertion in the editorial columns of a contemporary 
weekly journal, of an answer to an inquiry con. 
cerning the doctrines and principles of Friends, in 
which the subjects just adverted to are not dealt 
with in language which represents accurately what 
has been maintained by the standard writers of the 
Society. 

Much injury results from yielding to the natural 
tendency of humanity to rush from one error to its 
extreme opposite. This has been exemplified a 
hundred times in the history of the Christian 
Church; and in not a few instances amongst 
Friends, even in our own day. 

It is an error to say that there is inherent in and 
belonging to the nature of man any principle 
which, if cherished, will effect his salvation. That 
which can and does save is not of man, but of 
God; its source is without and above us; but it 
shines info the heart, and so our knowledge of itis 
within; ‘‘the kingdom of God is within you.” 
Here we may see clearly the opposition between a 
misleading and destructive heresy, and a most 
precious Scriptural truth, confirmed by the abound- 
ing experience of Christian lives. 

So it is an error, also, to assert that every mind 
is to be its own primary rule, and that when we 
find anything in the Scriptures which does not agree 
with our judgment, we are to set it aside, on the 
ground that our human reason constitutes a “ prior 
and higher revelation.” We have endeavored to 
express above what has always been the belief of 
Friends, altogether different from this, as to the real 
relation between the authoritative record of revela- 
tion and the Divine source from which it derives 
all its authority. 

No assertion has been as yet anywhere made (to 
our knowledge) that the Society of Friends, as 4 
body, has reversed or altered its holding on these 
important subjects. Such a declaration, if made, 
could not be adequately supported ; and we sin- 
cerely hope that the time may never come when it 
will be justified. The most remarkable and thor- 
oughgoing reformation of the Christian Church 
since Luther, after a trial of more than two cen 
So, if the | turies, needs to be understood, maintained, and, in 
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ANY STATEMENT of the doctrines of the So- 
ciety of Friends, which purports to set forth what 
has been held by Friends from the beginning, 
must, if it be truthful, include, besides the great 
evangelical doctrines common to all orthodox de- 
nominations, the substance of the following : 

1. There is in every man the inshining of the 
light of Christ, the eternal Word of God ; whereby, 
if heeded and obeyed, the new birth will be 
wrought ; so that, accepting Christ as our Redeem- 
er, our sins being forgiven and washed away in 
His blood, we become transformed. into newness 
of life, and obtain salvation. 

2. The record of revealed truth is preserved in 
the Scriptures, which were given by inspiration of 
the Holy Spirit. As, therefore, they derive all 
their authority from that inspiration, He who gave 
them is greater than His gift; being worthy of all 
honor, adoration and worship. Hence, whatso- 
ever proceedeth ‘‘out of the mouth of God,” 
whether by the immediate revelation of the Divine 
Spirit to the individual soul, or through the Holy 
Scriptures, is our rule of conduct and belief. Without 
the illuminating aid of the Holy Spirit, we cannot 
rightly understand the Scriptures ; moreover, some 
duties occur in the life of almost or quite every one, 
for which special guidance is needed and will be 
vouchsafed, over and above the general precepts 
and commandments of the Scriptures. 
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its principles, adapted to each age; not, in its es- 
sence, to be altered; much less, reversed. 

Ir Is NOT JUSF to speak, as we have recently 
yentured to do, of the omissions of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting as a body, without also recognizing 
the fact that much is done by members of that 
body, showing their zeal to share with others in the 
work rightly belongiing to every Christian church. 
The Freedmen’s, First day School, Temperance, 
and Indian Aid Associations, during Yearly Meet- 
ing ‘week, and the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Association at another time in the year, have all 
given account in their annual reports, of their 
efforts to do ‘* what they could’’ to promote what 
is good, and ‘to lessen suffering and ignorance in 
the world. It is probable that the proportion of 
expenditure by the members of this Yearly Meet- 
ing in aid of benevolent and missionary movements 
isnot less than that of other Yearly Meetings in 
this country. Many of them thus prove that they 
appreciate the duty of all the followers of Him who 
said, ‘I am the Vine, ye are the branches ;”” who 
announced the opening of His dispensation in the 
words of the prophet, ‘‘ to preach good tidings to 
the poor : to proclaim release to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised, to proclaim the 
acceptable year of the Lord.” 

Yet, in view of the vastness of the needs of 
humanity, of the fields white unto harvest, such 
labors seem very small indeed. All the religious 
and benevolent work of the Society of Friends, in 
this country at least, amounts to but a diminutive 
fraction of what is being accomplished in the ag- 
gregate by the Protestant churches, ‘Take, for ex- 
ample, the manifold operations of the American 
Missionary Association. The announced require- 
ment of means to sustain all the varions charges of 
that body, at their present scale of performance, 
is, one thousand dollars for every day in the year ! 
In London, according to a tabular statement in the 
Christian, the so-called ‘ May Meetings,’’ extend- 
ing from Fourth mo. 2oth to Sixth mo. 21st of the 
present year, number one hundred and nineteen ; 
representing seventy-seven different organizations. 
The anniversaries of these alone, occurring on 
successive days or evenings, would occupy nearly 
one-quarter of the year. Amid all the dis- 
Couragements suggested by the outlook of the 
world, with wars and rumors of wars, and threats 
of anarchy, with atheism menacing the schools 
and rationalism invading the churches, it is cheer- 
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ing to remember what a great army there is, open- 
ing ever wider and wider the gates whereby the 
‘* King of glory’’ may come in, to be enthroned 
forever in His right domain. 


DIED. 


HAVILAND.—At Glens Falls, N. Y., Fourth mo, 
29th, 1885, Mary C. Haviland, widow of the late Jo- 
seph Haviland, in the 81st year of her age, 

TOMPKINS.—On the 18th of Third mo:;, 1885, 
Noah S. Tompkins, aged 50 years ; an esteemed mem- 
ber and Elder of Purchase Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

In the death of this beloved Friend, an earnest, 
practical Christian life has been brought to its close. It 
may indeed be said of him that he “ lived Christ,” ful- 
filling the injunction, ‘‘ Bear ye one another's burdens.” 
Naturally possessing a sympathetic, loving disposition, 
the grace of God so strengthened these tendencies, that 
his daily life was one of constant devotion and self- 
sacrifice, whenever it was required, even to the end of 
the journey. In the hearts of the friends who knew 
and loved him there is a great void, yet they can say 
triumphantly, “ He has fought a good fight, he has 
kept the faith, henceforth there is laid up for him a 
crown of righteousness which the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give him at that day, and not to him only, 
but unto all them also that love His appearing.” 


WRIGHT.—At his residence, Pickering, Ontario, 
Ninth mo. 19th, 1884, John Wright, in the 69th year of 
his age; an Elder of Pickering Monthly Meeting. 

In his death the church has lost an exemplary father, 
his friends and neighbors a courteous Christian gentie- 
man. He was always firmly attached to the principles 
of Friends; yet he did not intrude his opinions on 
others, but was ready to accept the good in all; thus 
fulfilling the Scripture, “ Let your light so shine that 
others seeing your good works may glorify your Father 
which is in heaven.” His earthly close was one of 
peace and triumph, again verifying the truth, “O 
death, where is thy sting. O, grave, where is thy vic- 
tory ?” 

BUNDY.—On the 15th of Fourth mo., 1885, Sarah 
Bundy, aged 83 years; a member of Walnut Ridge 
Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

In her 22d year she was united in marriage to Elias 
Bundy in North Carolina, with whom she lived over 
51 years; his death occurred in 1873. They moved 
in 1832 to Indiana, and settled finally on the farm 
where she died. They underwent many privations and 
hardships belonging to pioneer life. She was an exem- 
plary member in the Society of Friends, often visiting 
and speaking words of cheer and comfort to the af- 
flicted. In her last sickness she frequently said she 
‘was ready and willing to go in the Lord’s own good 
time.” In her this language of Scripture was fulfilled : 
“ Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, like asa 
shock of corn cometh in his season.” 


AN OFFICER in the British army was once asked 
how long it would take to publish a message from 
Queen Victoria to all the people on the earth. 
After thoughtful consideration, he said, ‘‘About 
eighteen months.’’ The message of salvation was 
given eighteen centuries ago, with the command to 
carry it ‘‘ into the world.” But it is not yet done. 
What shall we say when our Lord shall come to 
reckon with us? 
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to teach no other doctrine than that which he goes 
on to describe—v. 5, 9, 10. He says, v. 11, that 
this was the same gospel that had been committed 
to him, and which he now, v. 18, commits to 
Timothy. According to the prophecies that went 
before on thee. Cf. Acts xiii. 2, 3, where a similar 
experience attended Paul’s own call to the minis. 
try. See also ch. iv. 14 and II Tim i. 6 and8, 
Also, I Tim. vi. 20, and IL Tim. i. r1—tq, 
Evidently Timothy had received a direct call to 
preach the gospel. Prophecy does not necessarily 
mean a foretelling of future events, but it does 
mean a direct message from the Lord to a soul. 
Paul was instrumental in conveying this message to 
Timothy. That thou by them mightest war a good 
warfare. It is a great strength to have such a 
direct revelation of God’s will concerning us to 
look back to. Paul constantly refers to his own 
call. See Acts xx. 24; Acts xxili. 15 ; xxvi. 16, 
17, 18; Gal.i. 17, &c. 

19. Holding faith and a good conscience. See 
v. 5; ch. iii. 9. This connection of faith and works 
is much in Paul’s mind in this epistle. The ‘good 
conscience’’ is the ‘‘ conscience purged from dead 
works to serve the living God.’’ Heb. ix. 14. 
Cf. Acts xxiv. 16. Which refers to ‘the good 
conscience ””—som- having put away. A wilful 
act leading to the dreadful condition alluded to in 
ch. iv. 2, and Heb. x. 29. 

20. Of whom is Hymeneus and Alexander. 
Paul gives instances of this condition from mem- 
bers of the Ephesian Church. Whom J have de. 
livered to Satan. This phrase appears simply to 
mean expulsion from the church. Ct, I Cor. v. 5. 
—Howson. That they may learn not to blaspheme. 
That the object of this was not their ultimate con- 
demnation, but rather their restoration is obvious 
from the instance in I Cor. v. 5, where after the 
wicked person had repented of his sin Paul pleaded 
for him to be received back into fellowship. 11 Cor. 
ii, S—11. 

eh ii. v. 1. L exhort therefore that first of all, 
etc. Better with the R. V. join “ first of all”? to 
‘“‘T exhort,” rather than to the ‘* prayers,”’ etc., 
which follow. Paul is now about to explain in 
detail the charge delivered to Timotay, v. 18, #. ¢, 
the preaching of the gospel of salvation. Perhaps the 
most important work of the preacher is this work 
of praying and interceding for all men. True 
prayer for the spiritual welfare of another almost 
invariably opens the way for more direct efforts. 
Cf. Matt. ix. 38 and x. 1. : 

2. For kings and for all that are in authority. 
R. V. “For all that are in high place.” Our rulers 
may be wicked men, as they were very often in 
Paul’s days, but this makes it only the more import- 
ant that we should pray for them, especially as upon 
their conduct, the advance or hindering of the 
gospel amongst their subjects largely depends. 


3. This is good and acceptable. God approves 


it, because it shows the same love and desire which 
He Himself feels. 


4. Who wiil have all men to be saved. The So- 
ciety of Friends has always testified to this. Are 
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SECOND QUARTER. 


LESSON VIII. Fifth month 24th, 1885, 


THE FAITHFUL SAYING. I Tim. i, 1520; ii. 16, 

Go.pen Text.—This is a faithful saying, and worthy of all ac- 
ceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save sinners. 
I Tim. i. 15. 

The first Epistle to Timothy was probably written 
A. D. 65. On the close of his first imprisonment, 
Paul probably visited some parts of Asia Minor, 
Crete and Greece, and perhaps Spain. It was after 
this that he addressed this epistle of earnest, loving 
advice to Timothy, his ‘‘own son in the faith,” 
his companion through so many years of travel; 
whom he had now left in an important position of 
trust at Ephesus. 


15. This is a faithful saying. R. V. ‘* Faithful 
is the saying ’’—faithful in the sense of ‘‘ worthy 
of belief” —*‘ sure.’’ (Acts xiii. 34.) It is worthy 
of belief because God has said it (Matt. i. 21). Christ 
Himself has told us so—John iii. 17 ; Matt. xviii. 11 ; 
Lu. xix. 10, &c. ; and further, Paul had found it true 
in his own case and speaks from experience. Worthy 
of all acceptation. (1 Tim. iv. 9.) This involves 
not only the acceptance of the fact that Christ 
came to save sinners, but also the acceptance of 
Christ as the Saviour. That Christ Jesus came 
into the world to save sinners. See Lu, ii. 11. 
This Saviour was Jorn a Saviour—He came into 
the world as such. Of whom Jam chief. As Paul 
grew in grace, he realized more and more the sin- 
fulness of sin. In I Cor. xv. 9 he says he is ‘not 
meet to be called an apostle.”” Five years later he 
has grown to be “less than the least of all saints.’’ 
Eph. iii. 8. Now within sight almost of the ce- 
lestial city, he sees himself as ‘‘ the chief of sin- 
ners.’’ . 

16. Howdeit for this cause I obtained mercy that 
in me first. R.V. ‘That in meas chief.” The 
Lord took Saul, the self-righteous persecutor and 
blasphemer, who had hardened his heart against 
the pricks of divine love, and saved him completely 
and changed him thoroughly, in order that here- 
after no one should despair of salvation. Jesus 
Christ might shew forth all (R. V. his) Zong- 
suffering. ‘This seems to include in one word the 
whole of Paul's life: Christ’s longsuffering towards 
him as a blasphemer and persecutor, and the pa- 
tient tenderness with which after his conversion the 
Lord carried on the work of grace. For a pattern. 
The allusion is to an outline sketch where the de- 
tails are to be filled in—A/ford. Cf. I Cor. x. 
11—13. To life everlasting. The result of a true 
belief in Christ is to unite us on to his everlasting 
life. 

17. Vow unto the King eternal, &c. Cf. Rom. 
xi. 36; xvi. 27. The thought of God’s great mercy 
leads the apostle to break out into a jubilant dox- 
ology. Zhe only wise God. R. V. omits wise. 
‘The only,’’ as in chap. vi. 15, ‘* The blessed and 
only potentate.”’ 

18. This charge I commit unto thee. Apparently 
this refers back to v. 3, where he has told Timothy 
that he was left at Ephesus in order to charge some 
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we as individual members firmly convinced of it ? 
Dost thou believe with all thy heart that God wills 
thy salvation ? and also the salvation of a// men? 
Ifso, strive to be at one with Him in these blessed 
wishes. ~ See II Sam. xiv. 14; Ez. xviii. 23; Ez. 
xxiii. 11; II Pet. iii. 9. And to come unto the 
knowledge of the truth. Col.i. 6,9, 10; Eph. i. 17; 
iv. 13; Phil. i.g; Heb. x. 26; H Pet. i. 2, 3, 
8; ii. 20. 

5. For there ts one God, etc. R. V. ‘‘ For there 
isone God, one mediator also between God and 
men, Himself man, Christ Jesus.” This is the 
truth, the knowledge of which is of such importance. 

6. Who gave Himself. Is. 1. 5, 6; Ps. xl. 6—8. 
Aransom for all. Ex. xxi. 30; Lev. xxv. Sts 
Prov. xili. 7, 8. Zo be testified in due time. R. V. 
“The testimony to be borne in its own times.”’ 


Acts xvii. 26; Rom. v. 6: IL Cor. vi. 2; Eph. i. | 


10; Tit. i. 3. Christ was emphatically ‘« The tes- 
timony,’’ both to the righteousness and love of God 
and to the universality of the salvation provided for 
mankind. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. V. 15. The object of the gospel is to save 
men from sin to eternal life. 

2. V. 19. Those who try to hold on to faith 
without exercising themselves to have a good con- 
pm will certainly be shipwrecked in the voyage 
of lite. 

3. V. 5. Thisis rightly called ‘‘ the truth,’’ for it 
is indeed ¢he central truth of revelation—that God 
seeks to bring the souls that He has created into a 
personal knowledge of Himself and partaking of His 
own divine nature. II Pet. i. 4. And that in order 
for this no other mediator is necessary, no other 
priestly intervention useful than that which He has 
Himself provided: ‘* the Man Christ Jesus.” 


oe — 


Tue CoNCLUsIVE ARGUMENT.—I have read that 
Benjamin Franklin tried to convince the farmers of 
his day that plaster enriched the soil. 
philosophical arguments failed to convince them ; 
so he took plaster, and formed it into a sentence 
by the roadside. The wheat coming up through 
those letters was about twice as rank and green as 
the other wheat, and the farmers could read for 
months, in letters of living green, the sentence : 
This has been plastered. Arguments and culture 
and fine sermons cannot convince sinners; they 
want to read, in pulpit and pew, in our utter 
separation from the world, in our contentedness of 
mind and victorious joy, the clean-cut truth: Zhis 
has been redeemed and sanctified by the Holy Ghost. 


Ah! brother, sister, the pierced hand of Jesus can | 


pull out the thorns of depravity from your heart, 
and open there a running stream of joy, which will 


persecution, or trial, like a cooling river through a 
desert of sand.— Advocate of Holiness. 


—— _ -_ - 


AN awakened soul is not a saved soul; you are 


hot saved till God shuts you into Christ, the Ark | 


ot Safety. 


All his | 


| Say go as well as to say come. 
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Cepar VA.ttey, Jamaica, W. I., Kingston P. O. ) 
Fourth mo. 17th, 1885. § 

The great field of work for the Master lies before us. 
The invitation is to come to Christ for cleansing, 
knowledge, and power; and the command is to go 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature; cry aloud, spare not, show the people their 
sins, warning every one, exhorting every one, to 
flee from death and the wrath to come; and 
come to Christ for pardon of sins and for life. 
Death hath passed upon a// men by sin, but millions 
have not heard of Christ’s blood, the remedy for sin, 
nor of the power of God to save. But God hath com- 
mitted to the church the word of reconciliation, that 
God was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, 

The light of Christ is shining in many places: of the 
earth through His church, the light of the world by 
Him. But much the larger portion is in gross dark- 
ness. There is much for the church to do at home, 
but much more abroad. According to the numbers I 
take from the Friend of Missions, there are only 
390,000,000 of Zrofessing Christians upon the earth at 
the present time, and 274,000,000 of those belong to 
the Greek and Roman Catholic churches, whilst 
I 034,000,000 either deny Christ or have never heard 
of Him. The few glmmering tapers, nay shining 
lights, that are so wide/y scattered in the dark heathen 
lands are doing much, for their light is the glory of 
God, the Zéfe of Christ. But they need to be thicker, 
more of them, and closer together, that their lights 
might meet each other like the wings of the cherpbim 
above the mercy seat; that there might be a great 
flood of light covering the earth. 

Christ has made the church as a watchman unto 
the world,as God did Ezekiel unto the house of 
Israel; and surely she is no /ess responsible for the 
trust and command delivered her. See Ezekiel 3: 17, 
18, 19. The Saviour said, “Let your light so shine 
before men that they may see.” That cannot be done 








| unless it be sfvead before the world. And again, 


“Ye are the salt of the earth.” But the salt cannot 
save the world unless it be sprinkled upon the world, 
Is not the church numerically strong enough, if her 
members were rightly distributed, to sprinkle the 
whole earth with the saltness of heaven? and lighten 
it into one Christian blaze? so the lights of abstract 
morality and heathen philosophy would have zo light 
bv reason of the great light that excelleth? These 
supposed lights which are but imagery, are and must 
be expelled by the light of Christ. Is not God willing 
that the light should be so spread? Ought there not 
to be more volunteers for this foreign work? Ought 
not the church to lay her hands on many, and say, go 
for us? Christ has said go and the church ought to 
Paul and Barnabas 
were encouraged and set apart by the church as well as 
by the Holy Ghost. And who can say that the church 
did not see by the Holy Ghost what ought to be done, 
and who should do it, before the disciples themselves 
who were to be sent out, saw their duty? Is not God 
calling, yea pleading, with the church to send, and 


| individuals to go into these desolate fields to labor? 


flow on through pain, or poverty, or loneliness, or | A large army might go into the battle and yet enough 


be left to stay by the stuff and send supplies. Is there 
not a great amount of labor, time, and treasure wasted 


| by so many repeated warnings to sinners close about 
| the Aeart of the church, when with the same labor and 


means with those who never heard of Christ many 
more might be saved. ; 
In this little island of Jamaica, lowa Yearly Meeting 
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has four in the mission service. But they could not | fifteen of the pupils of last term returned at or near 


reach all of the people here once a quarter if they 
were all public preachers. Many more might be 
profitably employed. The question is, how can it be 
done? By wi// and system. The nine thousand 
members of Iowa Yearly Meeting by laying by a little 
each day as the Lord prospers them might do a great 
deal more. One woman sold three quarts of milk a 
week at five cents a quart and gave it to the mission 
fund. If the price of one Azm¢ of milk, ata cent and 
a half a pint, were given each day by each member 
we would have $135.00 a day or $49,275.06 a year 
which would support 164 missionaries in the field a 
year, allowing $300 00 each after transportation and 
building were paid for. Families could live cheaper. 
I think a family of five could live here for $500.00 
and have enough for a// their meeds ; and a man and 
his wife would be equally useful in the work. I only 
speak of Iowa Yearly Meeting as an example ; others 
might do the same according to their numbers, First 
the w//, and then let something definite be set apart 
regularly for the work, and then when you can do 
more do it. 

Can and will not our foreign mission work be more 
than doubled next year as well as our home work? 
Begin ow to think about it, and pray over it, and 
prepare for it, and as we come together in our Yearly 
Meetings this year, let us have an outburst of holy 
missionary zeal and will, that shall be able to do all 
things through Christ strengthening us. 

JOsIAH DILLON. 





The Executive Committee on Temperance of Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting met at Richmond Fourth mo. 
28th, and with prayerful earnestness looked unto the 
Lord for directions as to the most “effectual door” 
for labor in the important cause entrusted to’ their 
care and oversight, 

However great the difference of views among 
temperance workers on politics and some other topics, 
they are substantially a unit on the necessity of 
educational work. 

The committee, considering that the dissemination 
of light on the evils of the tobacco habit has been 
rather neglected by most temperance reformers, 
determined to give considerable attention to that 
special subject. 

On account of the scarcity of good literature on 
that topic, the committee decided to cordially and 
earnestly invite and request any and all persons who 
may see this notice and feel inclined to prepare and 
send to our Secretary (Caroline Edgerton, Dunreith, 
Indiana) an essay of a tract on the use-of tobacco, 
with the view of its being published in tract form by 
this Committee. 

Surely some members of our Society (especially 
in the East) may be found qualified to write valuable 
essays for publication, but we would not confine the 
request to Friends, 

Here is an opportunity to do good, and possibly a 
great deal of good, without pecuniary expense or much 
cost of time. 

Who will respond? The essays ought to be re- 
ceived by the middle of Seventh mo. of this year. 

WILLIAM C. EDGERTON. 





NEW GARDEN SCHOOL, N. C. 


The following items are from the Annual Report of 
the Principal to the Board of Trustees, Fourth mo, 
29th, 1885: 

The entire enrolment for the Fall term was 91, and 
for the present term up to date is 116, All except 





the opening of this term. 

The average attendance per year for the ten pre. 
ceding years, beginning with 1875, ranges as follows 
(omitting the fractions in the several averages) viz., 45, 
49, 46, 54, 62, 55, 84. This year will average about 
95. By these figures it will be seen that for some 
years past the school has been steadily growing in 
favor and patronage. It will be noted that the marked 
advance of last year to an average of eighty-four 
came with the improvements in the buildings and the 
better facilities in various respects. 

Bible study includes two regular exercises per week 
through both terms, besides the usual morning and 
evening exercises of ten to fifteen minutes each. On 
these occasions special care is taken so to impress 
the practical teachings of the Scriptures as to show 
their application to the conduct of every-day life, 

There has been added from the proceeds of the 
school over two hundred dollars’ worth of chemical 
and philosophical apparatus, Additions to the library 
have been made through the kindness of some friends 
of the school, and there is a steady improvement in 
the use made of the books. 

A new wall case has been erected in King Hall, 
with glass doors, and shelves suited for specimens, 
To this case the minerals and shells formerly in the 
library room have been moved. To the old specimens 
students have added new ones, - Prof. Woody has 
placed on deposit a valuable collection of woods, 
corals and shells, There have been presented to the 
school from the collection at Earlham College a few 
anatomical specimens, stuffed birds, over one hun- 
dred mineral specimens, several hundred fossils, em- 
bracing seventy-two species, and forty specimens of 
coral, including over twenty species, Among the 
minerals is a parcel of recent volcanic specimens from 
the Hawaiian Islands. The material from various 
sources in the cabinet is pretty well classified, and is 
freely used in teaching. ; ee 

Besides the regular Temperance meeting, which is 
held monthly, and in which a large number partici- 
pate, there has recently been formed a Young Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union. ; : 

We have a large proportion of earnest, industrious, 
trustworthy students, and the general good order and 
progress have been greatly aided by this class, 

It is gratifying to be able to say of so many of our 
pupils that their profession of Christianity is borne out 
by their general character and behavior. a 

JoserH Moore, Principal. 





ARCHER MonTHLy MEsTING, Florida, Fifth mo. 
2d, was a favored occasion, Joseph Stanley, of Da- 
mascus, Ohio, was present and his gospel services were 
edifying. The spirit of prayer and thanksgiving pre- 
vailed throughout the meeting. Ten requests for 
membership were received—a result of E, Scott's re- 
cent labors amongst us, Others are expected to fol- 
low. As our numbers are multiplied, so may our 
spiritual strength be increased. ' 

Jesse T, TURNER. 

Archer, Fla., Fifth mo. 4th, 1885. 


Ee 


TuE righteous will not be indifferent to the pre- 
vailing sin and sorrow—Mine eye runneth down 
with rivers of water for the destruction of the daugh- 
ter of my people. —Zamentations tit. 48. 


a 


Ir is not great talents God blesses, so much as 
great /ikeness to God. 
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FRIENDS’ TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF PHILADEL- 
pula.— I'he last meeting of the present school-year 
took place Fourth mo. 4th. 

The first exercise on the programme was an ‘* Ad- 
dress on Discipline,’’ by Richard M. Jones. As 
only fifteen minutes was allowed for this, the speaker 
did not attempt to treat the subject fully ; but earn- 
estly enjoined the adoption of such principles of 
action by the teacher as were most likely to make 
thorough work in discipline and teaching. The first 
requisite, he said, was singleness of purpose—hav- 
ing a definite object, and giving one’s whole self to 
its accomplishment. Knowing what you aim to do, 
and being determined to use all means, you natur- 
ally look for help wherever it is to be found—seek 
help from above, and also make use of whatever is 
to be found around you. The teacher must first 
discipline Azmsed/f, then put his whole hear: into his 
work, and treat his pupils as reasonable beings. 

An interesting discussion followed. The question 
was asked of Richard M. Jones whether he thought it 
possible for one to be a good teacher and poor dis- 
ciplinarian. He thought the two went together 
generally : one might pour forth information clearly 
without discipline, but that would not be training. 
He would divide teachers into three classes—those 
who gained power by experience; those who had 
magnetic influence ; and lastly, as the best of all, 
those who united these two. 

In answer to another inquiry as to the manage- 
ment of unruly boys, Richard M, Jonessaid, ‘‘ Don’t 
have a long list of rules—don’t be formal—go to 
school not knowing what you will do, but holding 
yourself ready for any occasion that may arise.’ 
He thought the uncertainty as to consequences of 
their acts, while they surely expected firm govern- 
ment, exercised a wholesome restraint on boys. 
Also that a set of rules tempted an adventurous boy 
to try their strength. 

To the question : 
frisky boy ?”? 


‘* What is to be done with a 
Fanny Jackson Coppin answered : 
‘Study him individually—two cases may not need 
the same treatment—and keep him busy.” 

Henry N. Hoxie did not approve of abolishing 
tules; all large communities needed rules for pub- 


licconvenience. Thomas K. Brown also advocated 
tules of this kind, but said they should be without 
any published penalties. 

Professor Sharpless remarked that each teacher 

must have his own methods in discipline; he had 
found that other people failed when they tried to 
work by his methods, as Ae failed if he worked in 
imitation of others. 
_ Watson W. Dewees thought that the remarks made 
indicated that power to keep order came with the 
faculty of keeping pupils busy and interested ; and 
that the best government is by moral influence 
backed by a 4i##/e of the old despotism, the pupil 
being conscious that the teacher had power to en- 
force his commands. 

F. J. Coppin spoke very earnestly on the import- 
ance of investigation into the reasons when a pupil 
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is not interested in your teaching. It may be an 
excess of animal activity, or it may be some defect 
in your way of presenting the subject, or a want 
of foundation knowledge in the pupil to prepare 
him to understand. She thought that the active, 
frisky boys were the very ones to make the most 
useful men. 

The second stated address was by Joseph Rhoads, 
Jr., on ‘*Mind Development,” going over the 
mental faculties in the order of their unfolding. 
Henry N. Hoxie spoke of the importance of this 
knowledge to the teacher, and recommended 
Sully’s Psychology, recently published, as giving 
this knowledge with its practical application to 
the teacher’s- work. 

The reading of two short papers in favor of the 
‘‘New Hducation,’”’ by Ann Sharpless and Anna 
Woolman, followed, and brought on another dis- 
cussion. The term, ‘‘ The New Education,’ is 
variously applied, and is rather inappropriate to 
represent the natural method in teaching. Professor 
Sharpless thought that the objections of want of ac- 
curacy, &c., made against the New Education were 
chiefly against its abuses: many ill-prepared teach- 
ers are trying to carry out its methods. 

Thomas Newlin pointed out that the universal 
application of the maxims, ‘‘ Learn todo by doing,” 
and ‘‘ Never tell a child what he can find out for 
himself,’? would be unwise. We would not let a 
little child cut himself with a sharp razor rather 
than tell him it would cut; and a very small pro- 
portion of our knowledge is gained by experience— 
most of it is at second hand. 

F. J. Coppin said the chief gain from the New 
Education was in the primary schools, where seventy 
children used to be committed to one teacher, po rly 
prepared and poorly paid.— Zhe Student. 


——__—_—_—__- ome 


Fase Fires Dre Our.—To use a metaphor of 
Lessing’s, we may say that six times the temple of 
God, in our century, has seemed to be on fire, and 
six times the flames have turned out to be only the 
aurora borealis. 

In the nineteenth century— 

1. The naturalistic theory [Paulus] for the ex- 
planation of the origin of the New Testament 
literature, has risen, reigned, sickened, died, and 
been buried. 

2. The mythical theory of Strauss has risen, 
reigned, sickened, died, and been buried. 

3. The tendency or partisanship theory of Baur 
has risen, reigned, sickened, died, and been buried. 

4. The legendary theory of Ernest Renan has 
risen, reigned, sickened, died, and been buried. 

5. The hypercritical theory of the author of 
‘«¢ Supernatural Religion,’’ an anonymous work, is- 
sued only a few years ago, has risen, reigned, and 
already sickened, died, and been buried. 

6. The Neo-Platonist theory has risen, reigned, 
sickened, and, if not buried, is at least moribund. 
—Joseph Cook. 


-~o 


No man is so happy as a real Christian. 
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THE CONVERSION OF ANIWA. 


The water-supply of Aniwa was the means of con- 
verting the people to Christianity, and was brought 
about in a curious manner. The want of water was 
a terrible scourge when Mr. Paton arrived, and at 
last it occurred to him to sink a well in his own 
back garden. The people never having seen a well 
in their lives, came to the conclusion that he must 
be mad to think of digging for water into the dry 
earth. Every day they gathered round and watched 
him dig, though they were too much scared to help. 
At last the old chief spoke. ‘* You must be mad, 
missionary,” he said, ‘‘ rain comes from the clouds 
here, it does not rise up from the earth.” Day after 
day went by, but at last at thirty feet deep, there 
were signs of aspring. Then the missionary told 
the savages that the next day they should see water. 
On the morrow in fear and wonder, they came, and 
at thirty-two feet deep, lo! there was a spring of 
fresh water, which has ever since supplied the entire 
island. It was this which finally conquered the 
people. The chief gathered his people about him, 
and said, ‘* We thought the missionary mad when 
he would go down to the earth to find rain; but 
he has worked and prayed till Jehovah has given it 
tohim. Now as there was water in the earth be- 
neath, so do I believe there is a God in the skies 
above. And as the missionary has removed the 
earth and we have seen the water, so do I feel that 


death will remove the mist which is before our eyes, 


and we shallsee God. Bring out the idols and let 
us destroy them.’? And so all the people of Aniwa 
came over to Christianity, and last year themselves 


sent out seven missionaries to another island.— 
Standard. 


ITEMS. 


A MEMBER of the British Parliament who pleads in 
the Contemporary Review for a new system of educa- 
tion, says that twenty-five per cent. of the children in 
the lowest parts of London come to school without 
breakfast, while they have nothing for dinner save 
perhaps a crust and a cup of tea. 


THE JEWISH MESSENGER states that a wooden 
bridge has been built across the river Jordan at Jeri- 
cho, and that at the banquet given at the opening, 
Moslems, Christians and Jews were present. 


Dr. B. T. TANNER, of Philadelphia, one of the most 
intelligent and observant colored men in this country, 
gives the following significant incidents of a trip to 
New Orleans: 

“We are in Charleston. It is noon. Here and 
there a stray whistle or bell is heard. On the right 
and on the left schools are being dismissed. On the 
corner of Mary and —— streets, stands a colored po- 
liceman, short, Lulky, with legs of brass. A group of 
white children, just from school, stop at the corner to 
have a boyish chat. The colored policeman ap- 
proaches, and, with burly voice, orders them to ‘skit 
along, skit along!’ And along they ‘skit’ without 
saying a word, 

“We are in New Orleans. Driving to the Illinois 
Central Depot, we notice a decently clad white young 
man approach the carriage, open the door and assist 
us out. Taking possession of our luggage with the 
query: ‘To the sleeper, sir ?’ he led the way to a Pull- 





man, Entering the car with us, he carefully placed 
our baggage at berth eight. Before we had time to 
recompense him, he said: ‘ Please, sir, give the boy 
something,’ which, upon receiving, he withdrew, with 
all the thanks imaginable.” 


DuRING 1884, nine minor planets were discovered, 
bringing the number up to 244 on January Ist, 1885, 
Of the nine, six were discovered by Palisa at Vienna, 
and one each by Knorre at Berlin, Borelly at Mar. 
seilles,and the veteran Luther at Diisseldorf, Our 
own veteran, Peters, of Hamilton College, has been 
for the past year or two busy with other work, mainly 
in preparing for publication and in issuing the series 
of incomparable star charts which will remain as the 
most valuable and permanent fruit of his labors. In 
the number of asteroid discoveries, last year’s work 
puts Palisa at the head of the list, with forty-six to his 
credit, while Dr. Peters stands next, with forty-two, 
Luther and Watson, whose account is closed in death, 
follow with twenty-two each ; at least, this was the case 
on January Ist ; but last month Luther added another 
to his list, the only one so far discovered this year, 
Next in order follow Goldschmidt (who died more 
than twenty years ago), with fourteen, Borelly with 
thirteen, and Hind with ten. Of the whole 245 at 


| present known, German observers have discovered 


eighty-two, American seventy, French fifty-nine, Eng- 
lish eighteen, and Italian sixteen.—J/udependent. 


CO-OPERATION has been introduced in Russia, where 
the 3500 to 4000 employés of the great engineering 
works of Struve & Co. have been planted in a com. 
plete settlement something like the town of Pullman, 
near Chicago. The men have a co-operative society 
which is in a flourishing condition Struve & Co. con- 
tribute liberally to a benefit society, but no other form 
of charity is needed. In addition to other advantages 
possessed by the settlement is a technical school for 
the education of the workmen’s children. Russia isa 
pioneer in this kind of educational work, and has been 
successful mainly because the Avinciples ot hand-work 
are taught, and no effort is made to impart trades as 
such, The education in mechanics is in other words 
parallel to the general literary education given in our 
public schools. The Russians no more think of teach- 
ing boys to be carpenters or plumbers in school than 
we think of teaching public school children to be doc- 
tors or lawyers. But they lay the foundation whereby 
the children can become capable workmen in almost 
any branch of mechanics, It is this principle that has 
made the Russian schools so successful, and which 
promises equally good results in this country wherever 
it is thoroughly understood and acted upon,—Phila, 
Public Ledger. 


THE (London) Christian says: 

One of our laws requiring to be forthwith modified 
is that which compels*‘a man who is not a Quaker, Mo- 
ravian, or Separatist, under penalty, to take an oath 
in giving judicial evidence, though he may have 
strong conscientious scruples as to the unscriptural 
nature of all oath-taking. A case has recently oc 
curred at a coroner’s inquest, in which an engine- 
driver refused to utter the words of the oath, on this 
ground. By the provisions of the law the coroner was 
obliged to commit the man to prison, though he dis- 
creetly allowed bail till the Home Secretary could be 
consulted. Zhe Northern Echo thus wisely comments 
on the incident : 

“ Had he been a Quaker, a Moravian, or a Separa- 
tist, he might have affirmed to his heart’s content, 
Being only a Primitive Methodist, with a conscience, 
and an incapacity for explaining away plain Scripture 
texts, he has suffered for a while the indignity of dur- 
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ance vile. Is a Primitive Methodist not entitled to the 
same consideration as a Quaker? The true safeguard 
against false witness is a prompt legal punishment, 
and not a formality the awful nature of which isin sad 
contrast to the lightness and levity with which it is ad- 
ministered and undertaken.” 


ACCORDING to the Paris correspondent of Zhe Non- 
conformist and Independent, M. Brisson, the new French 
Premier, is an evangelical Protestant of marked purity 
of private and public life, of unflinching integrity and 
rectitude, opposed to the Concordat, and to making 
the church an ‘instrument in the hands of the State. 


ee ~o — 


Curist’s encomium of the grace of the true 
Church—Thou art all fair, my love; there is no 
spot in thee.— Canticles tv. 7. 


——_;—_-oo— 


FAITH AND REASON. 


BY FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 


Reason unstrings the harp to see 
Wherein the music dwells; 

Faith pours a hallelujah song, 
And heavenly rapture swells. 

While Reason strives to count the drops 
That lave our narrow strand, 

Faith launches o'er the mighty deep 
To seek a better land, 


One is the foot that slowly treads 
Where darkling mists enshroud ; 

The other is the wing that cleaves 
Each heaven-obscuring cloud. 

Reason, the eve which sees but that 
On which its glance is cast ; 

Faith is the thought that blends in one 
The Future and the Past, 


In hours of darkness Reason waits, 
Like those in days of yore, 

Who rose not from their night-bound place 
On dark Egyptian shore. 

But Faith more firmly clasps the hand 
That led her all the day, 

And when the wished-for morning dawns, 
Is farther on her way. 


By Reason’s alchemy in vain 
Is golden treasure planned ; 

Faith meekly takes a priceless crown 
Won by no mortal hand. 

While Reason is the laboring oar, 
That smites the wrathful seas, 

Faith is the snowy sail spread out 
To catch the freshening breeze. 


Reason, the telescope that scans 
A universe ot light; 
But Faith, the angel who may dwell 
Among those regions bright, 
Reason, a lonely towering elm, 
May fall before the blast ; 
Faith, like the ivy on the rock, 
Is safe in clinging fast. 


While Reason, like a Levite, waits 
Where priest and people meet, 

Faith, by “a new and living way,” 
Hath gained the mercy-seat, 

While Reason but returns to tell 
That this is not our rest, 

Faith, like a weary dove, hath sought 
A gracious Saviour's breast. 


Yet doth are surely precious gifts 
From Him who leads us home; 
Though in the wilds Himself hath trod, 
A little while we roam. 
And, linked within the soul that knows 
A living, loving Lord, 
Faith strikes the key-note, Reason then 
Fills up the full-toned chord, 
—Selected. 


From The Christian. 


THE LITTLE CHILDREN. 


Be kind to the little children ! 
Ye may not have them long ; 
God may call them in life’s morning 
To join the angels’ song ; 
Even now, while yet they’re thrilling 
Our hearts with hope and love, 
Their voices may be tumng 
For the golden harps above. 


Be kind to the little children! 
The day may come too soon, 
When you'll mourn with bitter mourning, 
By your quiet hearth alone, 
And sigh for the noisy patter 
Of the feet upon the stair, 
And turn in silent anguish 
From some tiny vacant chair, 


Be kind to the little children! 
They have their part of pain, 
And sorrow lieth heavy 
On childish heart and brain, 
Thank God, the pain is transient, 
Or the burden were too great, 
And childhood’s frail endurance 
Must fail beneath the weight. 


Be kind to the little children! 
So oft misunderstood. 
So oft rebuked and thwarted, 
When trying to “ be good,” 
So oft misnomered “ naughty,” 
When only tired and sad ! 
So oft, alas, discouraged, 
When a smile had made them giad. 


Be kind to the little children! 
They were blessed by Christ the Lord ! 
You call them tiresome, foolish : . 
Are you as near to God ? 
Beware, lest you crush the blossom 
As it struggles toward the sun ; 
Take heed how you grieve the spirit 
Ot “‘ one such little one !” 


Be kind to the little children! 

Ye cannoi have them long, 

Time’s swiftly flowing river 
Is hurrying them along ; 

And as careworn men and women, 
They soon must join the strife, 
And fight as you are fighting, 
On the battle-field of life, 


Be kind to the little children ! 
In after years may come, 
Like the sound of a distant music, 
The memory of home; 
And the kiss of a long-lost mother, 
“ The touch of a vanished hand,” 
May win some weary wanderer 
To the Home of the heaven-land, 


Paris. H, W. G. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 12th inst. 

_ GREAT BrITAIN.—The controversy with Russia con- 
tinues in a very uncertain state. It was announced 
on the 9th that considerable delay would probably 
occur in preparing the details preliminary to arbitra- 
tion ; this delay being necessary to allow the two Cabi- 
nets to decide upon the precise points to be submitted 
to the arbitrator. Between Earl Granville and the 
Russian Ambassador to London, differences of opinion 
exist as to the scope of the proposed arbitration and the 
zone of delimitation. The propositions thus far ex- 
changed appear to be distasteful to the extreme war 
party both in England and Russia, each complaining 
that too great concessions are made by their respective 
governments, 

It issaid that recent advices from Earl Dufferin, the 
Viceroy of India, indicate that the Afghans are less 
friendly towards England than the Ameer had led 
him to believe. British agents who accompanied the 
Ameer to Cabul reported that much discontent pre- 
vailed among the tribal chiefs, because of rumors that 
the Ameer had consented to the marching of British 
troops through Candahar in case war should occur on 
the Afghan frontier between England and Russia. 
They disbelieve the Ameer’s denials, and are earnest 
in their denunciation of his supposed course, Emis- 


saries of Ayoub Khan, the deposed Ameer, who is now 
in exile at Teheran, are working among the people 
between Balkh and Herat, in his interest and in favor 
of Russia, promising that if Ayoub is restored the 
Russians will guarantee their independence, and free- 
dom from the tributes levied by the present Ameer. 
A British advance beyond Quetta would probably 


cause a general revolt in that region. 

Military preparations are still kept up on both sides. 
A Cabinet Council held in London on the gth, di- 
rected that the orders providing for the dispatch of 
2000 troops to India should be cancelled; but as- 
surance was also given that the war programme would 
be maintained until some definite settlement of the 
difficulty should be reached, It is estimated that 
more than £5 000,000 has already been expended by 
the Government in strengthening the naval and mili- 
tary equipments, 

On the 11th, Earl Granville said in the House of 
Lords that a conference had been held by himself, the 
Secretary for India, and the Russian Ambassador, 
which resulted in an agreement perfectly satisfactory 
to England, Russia and the Earl of Dufferin, Viceroy 
of India. He hoped the arrangement would be made 
the subject of a convention with Russia. On the 12th, 
he corrected this statement by saying that the agree- 
ment had not been completed in London, but had been 
put in shape for submission to Russia for acceptance. 

In the House of Commons, on the same day, Lord 
Hartington, Secretary of War, said that the Govern- 
ment’s decision respecting the Soudan practically in- 
volved the abandonment of the advance to Khartoum. 
They had resolved to make Wady Halfa the most 
advanced position as a permanent defence of Egypt. 
(This point is at the second cataract of the Nile, about 
22° N, lat.) As soon asthe Nile rises, probably about 
the end of this month, the troops will be withdrawn, 
Efforts will be made to establish an administration in 
the province of Dongola, and to complete the Nile 
railway as a commercial enterprise. Lord Wolseley 
had advised the Government to retire to Assouan. 
There is no intention of evacuating Suakim until some 
arrangement can be made for holding it against the 
hostile Arabs, either by England or some other civil- 
ized power, Osman Digna, El Mahdi’s lieutenant, has 


been besieging it for some months past, and has de. 
clared his determination to drive the garrison into the 
Red Sea. 

A member asked how much had been spent on the 
Khartoum expedition, whether more or less than the 
$22,500,000 asked for. Giadstone replied that Goy. 
ernment had spent much money in the Soudan, but 
he could not at present say whether any part of the 
sum named would be saved. He then moved a sec. 
ond reading of the bill for $55,000.000 credit. Upon 
this, a bitter attack was begun upon him and the 
Government. Consideration was moved for an amend. 
ment, of which notice had been given, proposing a 
fresh vote of censure, and concluding that the House 
having shown their readiness to vote supplies, refuse 
their assent until informed of the present policy and 
purposes for which the money is to be applied. After 
some debate, the motion was defeated, 290 to 260, 

FRANCE.—The Minister of Foreign Affairs has sent 
to the French Minister to China definitive instructions 
respecting the negotiations with China for a treaty of 
peace. France adheres to the treaty known as the 
Fournier convention. 

The Suez Canal Commission have decided to ex. 
empt Egypt and Turkey from the prohibition of acts 
of hostility in the Suez Canal, or the landing of troops 
on its banks, provided these measures become neces- 
sary for the defence of Egypt. Several of the Powers 
represented in the Commission, however, have made 
some reservations as to the exercise of these privileges 
by Turkey and Egypt. The report of the Commission 
is to be submitted to an International Conference to 
be held at Paris in the Seventh month. The question 
of the neutrality of the canal will be decided by this 
Conference. 

The Chamber of Deputies reopened on the 4th. On 
the 7th, it adopted by a vote of 308 to 57, the treaty 
concluded in the Eighth month, 1883, between France 
and Anam. The Minister for Foreign Affairs explain- 
ed that the treaty had been virtually in force for the 
last eighteen months. A credit of $120,000 was adopt- 
ed, to defray the expense of laying a submarine cable 
to Tonquin, 

ITALY.—In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 7th, a 
motion of censure of the Ministry was proposed, with 
the object, it is believed, of displacing the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Mancini; but the next day, a vote of 
confidence was adopted by 188 to 97 votes. Mancini 
subsequently resigned. 

GERMANY.—During a debate in the Reichstag on 
the bill to forbid “Sunday” work, Prince Bismarck 
said that in his opinion the question of regular work- 
ing days was more important. Though himself not 
in favor of a law forbidding work on that day, yet 
if he thought working men really wished it, he would 
advocate the measure. 

DomeEsTic.—The town of Plymouth, Pa., on the 
Susquehanna river, is suffering from an epidemic of 
typhoid fever, A local relief committee reported on 
the 5th inst. 730 cases of the disease then existing. 
About go persons have died. Assistance in medicines, 
provisions, physicians, money, &c., has been sent from 
Philadelphia and some other places. 


ALKETHREPTA 


There is a large and increasing demand for this 
Superior Chocolate, and we would call special atten- 
tion to it as an exceedingly wholesome beverage for 
ihe healthy and ailing, children as well as adults. 

A sample package will be sent by mail by address- 
ing Smith's Manufacturing Co., 107 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, 17-26 








